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THE  NEWS  LETTER 


Published  five  times  a  year,  in  February,  April, 
June,  October,  and  December,  by  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,' 
at  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Number  44  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  December,  1923 


The  News  Letter  carries  to  one  and  all  the  Christmas  message 
of  good  will  and  fellowship — 'Tight  for  darkness”;  "the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning;  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.” 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  was  held  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building, 
New  York,  November  15,  1923. 

Hon.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  President,  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve  from  the  managing 
directorship,  presented  the  following  Minute: 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  from  the  position  of  Managing  Director 
of  the  Committee  and  desire  to  express  to  him  their  individual  and 
collective  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done  as  its  executive  officer.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  realization 
of  the  need  of  such  work  and  to  his  persistent  courage  and  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  its  being  established  on  a  sound  basis  that  the 
Committee  was  launched  and  has  been  steered  so  successfully. 

The  notable  progress  made  during  the  nine  years  under  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  guidance  can  best  be  shown  by  a  few  concrete  facts. 
When  the  Committee  was  organized  in  January,  1915,  its  financial 
support  came  almost  entirely  from  two  grants  of  $5,000  each  from 
the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  Foundations.  During  1915 
sixty-five  contributors  were  obtained.  In  1923  the  income  will  be 
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nearly  all  obtained  from  about  6,000  contributors  scattered  all 
over  the  country  and  without  any  aid  from  foundations. 

In  1915  Mr.  Van  Cleve  began  with  one  staff  assistant  and  two 
office  helpers;  now  there  are  besides  the  Managing  Director  five 
members  of  the  staff  and  five  on  the  office  force. 

Since  1915  the  Committee  has  issued  twenty-four  publications 
on  various  subjects  which  have  been  widely  useful,  besides  issuing 
The  News  Letter,  which  now  requires  an  edition  of  10,000  copies. 
A  collection  of  over  600  slides  has  been  made  for  use  in  lectures, 
three  motion  picture  films  have  been  produced,  a  number  of  telling 
posters  have  been  distributed,  and  an  effective  service  to  news¬ 
papers  is  carried  on.  Courses  of  lectures  are  being  given  in  normal 
schools. 

The  Committee  has  been  influential  in  establishing  various  state 
commissions  and  local  associations  to  deal  with  blindness,  in  some 
of  which  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision  form 
part  and  in  others  all  of  their  program.  It  has  also  induced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  organizations  which  existed  before  this  Committee  was 
started  to  include  prevention  and  conservation  in  their  work.  In 
1915  lamentably  few  states  had  on  their  statute  books  laws  that 
dealt  adequately  with  the  various  phases  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Now  every  state  in  the  Union  has  included 
some  phase  of  the  subject  in  its  legislation,  although  many  of  the 
laws  are  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  Directly  or  in¬ 
directly  the  Committee  has  given  assistance  in  drafting  and  passing 
laws  to  all  forty-eight  states,  as  well  as  to  Porto  Rico  and  Honolulu. 

A  Junior  Committee  has  been  started  auspiciously  which  issues 
a  Junior  News  Letter  and  enlists  the  services  of  children. 

These  developments  represent  inadequately  the  growing  success 
of  the  Committee  in  arousing  interest  in  its  objects  and  creating  a 
widespread  intelligent  public  opinion  which  is  exerting  a  strong 
influence  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
unnecessarily  deprived  of  their  sight.  But  they  indicate  that 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve  the  Committee  has  achieved 
definite  practical  results  which  constitute  a  noteworthy  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  happiness  and  welfare.  And  it  must  also  be  said 
that  there  could  be  no  clearer  evidence  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve’s  execu¬ 
tive  ability  than  the  loyalty  of  his  executive  staff  to  him  and  to  the 
Committee,  and  their  cheerful  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  work. 
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The  Board  offers  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  its  hearty  good  wishes  that 
he  may  find  in  whatever  he  undertakes  the  same  full  measure  of 
success  that  has  attended  his  efforts  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  presented  and 
unanimously  accepted,  and  the  following  elected  as  directors  for 
the  term  1923-1926:  Dr.  George  S.  Derby,  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar, 
Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mr. 
Preston  S.  Millar,  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  Mr.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Dr. 
i  Hiram  Woods. 

The  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  confined  his  report 
chiefly  to  outlining  a  plan  for  future  activities,  leaving  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience  that  enormous  opportunities  were 
available. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  spoke  most  felicitously  of  the  work 
accomplished  since  the  organization  of  the  Committee. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  told  of  his  experiences  in  the  Near  East, 
dealing  especially  with  those  which  brought  him  in  contact  with 
a  large  amount  of  blindness  existing.  He  paid  noteworthy  tribute 
to  four  “noble  women” — Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  William 
B.  Rice,  Miss  Rosalie  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell — 
the  former  two  of  whom  still  live  to  carry  on  the  work  of  prevent¬ 
ing  blindness  and  conserving  sight. 

NEWS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COMMITTEE 

In  October  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Junior 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  spoke  on  sight-saving 
to  the  pupils  of  six  private  schools  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 
Arrangements  for  the  talks  were  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Junior 
League,  which  organization  has  a  live  committee  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  working  to  eliminate  unnecessary  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  defective  vision  among  the  children  of  its  community. 

— 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  TRIENNIAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

Sight  conservation  week  will  again  be  observed  throughout  the 
Sections  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  according  to  a  vote  taken  at  its  recent  Triennial 
Convention  held  in  St.  Louis. 
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Mrs.  Joshua  Piza,  the  National  Chairman  on  Blind,  reported 
that  70  Sections  in  as  many  cities  participated  in  the  campaigns  for 
sight  conservation  conducted  in  1922  and  1923.  Among  practical 
results  were  provisions  for  free  spectacles  in  many  towns.  In  St.  Louis 
assistance  was  given  in  initiating  sight  conservation  classes  under 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  Kansas  City  parents  who  would  not 
allow  children  to  wear  spectacles  were  taken  to  the  Children’s  Court. 

In  Minneapolis  the  first  eye  clinic  in  a  public  school  was  organ¬ 
ized  through  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the  Women’s  Club, 
afterward  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Section  also  reported  work  to  correct  eye  trouble  among 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  Children’s  Court. 

In  legislative  work,  St.  Paul  helped  in  bringing  about  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  State  Commission,  the  Connecticut  Sections  in  getting 
through  the  law  for  the  protection  of  babies’  eyesight,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Section  in  reporting  infringements  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  a  public  roller-towel,  and  the  Dayton  Section  in  abolishing 
the  old-time  type  of  drinking  fountain  and  supplying  the  new  type 
now  in  use. 

The  Council  desires  to  express  appreciation  to  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  its  motion  pictures 
and  literature  which  it  was  enabled  to  purchase,  and  which  have 
been  of  such  great  value  to  its  sections;  and  for  the  expert  advice 
so  graciously  given  at  all  times. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life  makes  a 
most  significant  announcement: 

“The  attention  of  readers  of  the  Journal  is  directed  to  the  increased 
size  of  type  found  in  the  following  articles.  It  is  hoped  that  this  increase 
in  size  of  type  will  help  to  make  the  Journal  more  readable  and  also  more 
valuable.  In  order  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  increased  size  of  type 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  words  per  page,  the  type  page  has  been  length¬ 
ened  somewhat,  but  not  noticeably. 

“During  the  year  1924  it  is  hoped  to  use  more  illustrations.  In  order 
to  meet  a  number  of  complaints  relative  to  the  'shiny’  paper,  we  expect 
to  use  a  paper  that  will  have  less  sheen,  but  that  will  at  the  same  time 
reproduce  illustrations  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.” 


The  Digest,  a  publication  issued  monthly  by  the  National  Health 
Council  giving  news  of  organization  activities  in  social  work,  is 
to  be  expanded  to  eight  pages  in  the  new  year.  It  was  formerly 
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of  interest  chiefly  to  member  organizations,  but  the  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  will  have  a  much  wider  scope.  Information  concerning  it 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  James  A.  Tobey,  National  Health 
Council,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


California 

On  November  8,  1923,  a  new  association,  the  California  Society 
for  the  Blind,  was  organized  with  Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  Among  the  projects  immediately  confronting  the  society 
are:  The  organization  of  a  state- wide  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  infant  blindness  and  blindness  from  industrial  accidents  and 
other  causes;  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  and  kindergarten 
for  blind  children  of  pre-school  age ;  the  securing  of  more  adequate 
provisions  for  the  education  of  intelligent  blind  children,  and  for 
the  separate  housing  and  proper  care  of  the  feeble-minded  blind; 
agitation  for  more  adequate  provisions  for  the  indigent  and  help¬ 
less  blind,  particularly  the  aged;  the  establishment  of  special  wards 
for  eye  cases  in  the  larger  hospitals  of  the  state;  definite  assurance 
of  the  continuation  of  home  teaching  for  the  adult  blind;  the 
development  of  vocational  training  and  education  of  the  blind; 
the  establishment  of  a  placement  agency  for  blind  persons  who 
are  endeavoring  to  become  self-supporting. 


Massachusetts 

Mr.  A.  L.  Rafter,  Superintendent  of  Special  Classes  in  Boston, 
reports  as  follows: 

“This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  separate  class  in  the  public  schools  for  children  with  defective  vision. 
There  are  now  eight  classes  in  Boston  with  a  total  enrolment  of  96  pupils. 
All  elementary  grades  are  represented.  The  schools  are  scientifically 
equipped  in  respect  to  lighting  facilities.  Great  advance,  furthermore, 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  printing  books  adaptable  to  these 
children.” 

Missouri 

In  1922  one  hundred  and  six  persons  drew  pensions  for  the  blind 
amounting  to  $31,800.  Thirty- two  of  these  blind  pensioners  lost 
their  sight  from  trachoma.  Special  clinics  are  being  held  in  an 
effort  to  eradicate  this  dreadful  disease  from  the  state. 
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New  York 

Dr.  William  A.  Howe,  State  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools,  makes 
the  following  report  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1923: 


Total  number  of  children  found  with  defective  eyes.  .  .  .  51,796  8.6% 

Total  number  of  children  treated  for  defective  eyes .  23,737  45.8% 

The  figures  were  tabulated  from  the  following: 

Cities 

Number  of  pupils  reported  with  defective  eyes .  17,181  8.1% 

Number  of  pupils  treated  for  defective  eyes .  10,372  60.0% 

Villages 

Number  of  pupils  reported  with  defective  eyes .  5,925  7.9 % 

Number  of  pupils  treated  for  defective  eyes .  2,808  47.3% 

Rural  Schools 

Number  of  pupils  reported  with  defective  eyes .  28,690  9.2% 

Number  of  pupils  treated  for  defective  eyes .  10,557  36.0% 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more  than  ten  thousand  rural  school 
children  were  treated  for  defective  vision.  This  means  that  that 
number  of  children  were  carefully  examined  by  oculists  and  fitted 
to  glasses  or  were  given  definite  treatment  for  some  diseased  con¬ 
dition  of  the  eyes.  _ 

For  some  time  past  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  been  carrying  on  a  demonstration  piece  of  work  in  the 
Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  necessity  for  Social  Service  work.  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Clendinning,  one  of  the  Commission  nurses  who  has 
specialized  in  eye  work,  has  been  attending  the  clinics  three  after¬ 
noons  a  week  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

So  successful  has  this  demonstration  been  that  the  management 
of  the  hospital  has  enlarged  its  Social  Service  Department,  which 
was  organized  two  years  ago,  and  has  arranged  that  every  patient 
coming  to  the  clinic  for  any  serious  eye  trouble  that  should  not  be 
neglected  shall  automatically  be  referred  to  this  department. 

Both  the  Commission  and  the  Hospital  feel  not  only  that  a 
great  many  eyes  have  actually  been  saved  through  the  follow-up 
effort,  but  that  many  eye  troubles  have  been  prevented  from  be¬ 
coming  more  serious. 

This  kind  of  demonstration,  resulting  as  it  so  often  does  in  a 
much  larger  undertaking,  is  the  type  of  work  that  national  and 
state  organizations  are  particularly  well  fitted  to  carry  on. 
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Oklahoma 

Dr.  A.  E.  Davenport,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Oklahoma,  has 
issued  a  timely  warning  against  trachoma: 

“Trachoma  is  highly  contagious  and  is  seldom  cured,  although  a  cure 
is  not  impossible.  It  manifests  itself  first  in  the  eyelids,  remaining  there 
for  a  long  time,  giving  a  granulated  appearance  to  the  eyelids.  So  serious 
are  the  consequences  of  this  malady  that  it  is  classified  by  the  Department 
of  Immigration  as  one  of  the  ‘loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious 
diseases.’ 

“In  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  comparatively  little 
suffering;  the  constant  friction  of  the  eyelid  against  the  eyeball  soon 
carries  the  disease  to  the  eye  and  the  real  suffering  sets  in  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  destruction  of  the  sight.  Surgical  treatment  does  much  to 
check  its  progress. 

“Persons  with  trachoma  should  instantly  be  excluded  from  schools  of 
all  kinds  as  soon  as  the  infection  is  discovered,  and  from  all  gatherings 
where  they  may  be  in  close  contact  with  other  persons. 

“The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
thrives  in  congested  districts.  The  infection  is  rubbed  into  the  eyes  by 
the  use  of  roller  towels,  handkerchiefs  and  in  various  other  ways.  Tra¬ 
choma  flourishes  best  where  sanitary  conditions  are  worst,  and  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  the  poorer  sections  of  all  larger  cities. 

“A  physician  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  the  evidence  of  suspicious 
symptoms  appears.” 


Virginia 

At  the  request  of  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  lectured  at 
the  following  normal  schools  and  colleges:  October  29th,  Virginia 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute;  October  30th,  Blackstone  Col¬ 
lege  for  Girls;  October  31st,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville; 
November  1st,  State  Normal  School,  East  Bradford;  November 
2d,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  November  5th,  University 
of  Virginia;  November  6th,  State  Normal  School,  Harrisonburg; 
November  7th,  Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater.  Films  on  the 
care  of  the  eyes  were  shown  wherever  apparatus  was  available. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  visited  a  number  of  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  held  conferences  with  school  superintendents  and  principals 
looking  to  better  lighting  and  seating  conditions  in  the  schools  and 
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more  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 


REPORTS,  ARTICLES,  AND  BULLETINS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
IN  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 

Industrial  Eye  Injuries.  Frank  Allport,  M.D.  Safety  Engineering, 
October,  1923.  “Careful  examination  of  all  employees  should  be 
made  by  oculist,  especially  before  employment.  Illumination  a  sub¬ 
ject  requiring  more  attention.  Goggles  a  valuable  protection  in  many 
occupations.  Special  warning  against  ‘Shop  oculist.’” 

Corneal  Injuries  in  Industrial  Occupations.  Frank  Allport,  M.D. 
Safety  Engineering,  November,  1923.  “Methods  of  removing  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  corneal  tissues.  Corneal  ulceration  is  dangerous. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  is — let  such  minor  injuries  be  properly  treated 
from  the  very  start.” 

Are  Your  Buildings  Properly  Lighted?  Arthur  C.  Carruthers. 
Safety  Engineering,  October,  1923.  “Good  lighting  ranks  high  as  a 
means  for  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy.  Clean  windows  make  for 
increased  production  and  the  health  and  good  spirits  of  employes. 
Poor  lighting  a  common  cause  of  accidents.” 

Eye  Strain  of  School  Children.  Interview,  Dr.  Isaac  D.  Brown, 
Medical  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
Nation's  Health,  October,  1923.  “Eye  strain  is  variously  estimated  as 
affecting  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  all  school  children.  All  of  this  is  not 
due  to  poor  lighting  of  schools,  but  I  feel  that  most  of  it  may  be  so 
charged.  After  years  of  observation,  I  would  attribute  eye  strain 
among  school  children  to  the  following  causes:  Poor  lighting  in  the 
school  room;  the  arrangement  of  the  seats;  the  glare  from  the  highly 
polished  surfaces;  story  or  study  reading  at  home  by  poor  light  or 
none  at  all;  distance  at  which  work  is  held;  poorly  lighted  black¬ 
boards.” 

The  article  deals  chiefly  with  the  elimination  of  glare  by  properly 
constructed  seats  and  desks. 

A  brief  item  in  the  Nation's  Health  for  October  gives  some  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  self  medication  of  the  eyes  with  “quack”  remedies.  “Prac¬ 
tically  every  eye  wash  which  is  on  the  market,  no  matter  whether  the 
price  is  10  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a  small  bottle,  consists  essentially  of 
boric  acid.  Boric  acid  is  of  value,  but  why  pay  a  dollar  for  an  ounce 
of  its  solution,  when  the  dollar  would  make  a  bathtub  full  of  the  same 
stuff?” 

‘  ‘  Some  inflamed  eyes  need  eye  drops —  others  need  ointments.  Others 
need  to  be  bandaged  and  kept  at  rest.  Others  need  small  amounts  of 
belladonna  or  other  drugs  to  conserve  the  eyesight.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  your  eyes  and  they  are  too  valuable  for  mechanics  to 
tinker  with.  You  can  take  your  watch  to  a  blacksmith  if  you  wish, 
or  your  automobile  to  a  locksmith,  but  when  the  light  goes  out  of  your 
windows  you  may  have  only  yourself  to  blame.” 
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